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For Friends’ Review. 
CONDUCT OF THE FRIENDS DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY A. C..APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 





(Continued from page 37s.) 

When it was thus seen that all remon- 
strances were utterly futile, the prisoners 
—rather for the satisfaction of placing 
the affair before their fellow citizens in its 
true light, than from any hope of prac- 
tical, direct benefit to themselves—issued 
a final address to the Council. In it that 
body was arraigned in the strongest lan- 
guage. The prisoners emphatically declar- 
ed, ‘*You condemn us to Banishment 
unheard. You determine matters con- 
cerning us, which we could have dis- 
proved, had our right to a Hearing been 
granted. The charge ag* us of refusing 
‘to promise to refrain from correspond- 
ing with the Enemy,’ insinuates that we 
have held such correspondence, which we 
utterly & solemnly deny. The Tests you 
proposed, we were by no Law bound to 
subscribe, and notwithstanding our refus- 
ing them, we are still justly & lawfully 
entitled to all the Rights of citizenship, 
of which you are attempting to deprive 
us. We have never been suffered to come 
before you to evince our Innocence, & 
remove Suspicions which you have labour- 
ed to instil into the minds of others, & at 
the same time know to be groundless, al- 
tho’ Congress recommended it to you to 
give us a Hearing, and your President 
this morning assured two of our Friends 
we should have it. In vindication of our 
Characters, we, who are of the People 
called Quakers, are free to declare that, 
altho’ at the time many of our Forefath- 
ers were convinced of the Truth which 
we their descendants now profess, great 
Fluctuations & various changes & Turn- 
ings happen’d in Government, & they 
were greatly vilified & persecuted, for a 
firm & steady adherence to their peace- 
able & inoffensive Principles, yet they 
were preserved from anything tending to 
promote Insurrections, conspiracies, or 
the shedding of Blood. And during the 
Troubles which, by Permission of divine 

tovidence, have latterly prevailed, we 
have steadily maintained our Religious 

Principles in these respects, and have not 

_any correspondence with the con- 
tending Parties as is unjustly insinuated, 
t are withheld & restrained from being 
Concerned in such matters, by that divine 
Mciple of Grace & Truth, which we 
foless to be our Rule & Guide thro’ 
fe; this is of more Force and Obliga- 
hon than all the Tests & Declarations de- 
by men. . . Upon the 

©, your Proceedings have been so 

y that words are wanting to ex- 








press our Sense of them, we do therefore, 
as the last office we expect you will suffer 
us now to perform for the benefit of our 
country, in behalf of ourselves, & those 
Freemen of Pennsilvania, who still have 
any Regard for Liberty, solemnly remon- 
strate & protest agzinst your whole con- 
duct in this unreasonable exercise of Power 
exercised by you.” * 

But this address, forcible as its phrase- 
ology was, did not save the Friends 
from banishment, and the preparations 
necessary for their departure continued to 
be rapidly made. When it was perceived 
that all attempts in arrest of judgment, as 
a lawyer would say, were perfectly idle, 
the Quakers began to turn their attention 
to a more practical subject—the ways and 
means of accomplishing their entorced 
journey. They demanded, “ are not such 
of us whose Families and affairs require 
their Presence & Assistance preparatory 
to their leaving home, at liberty to repair 
there, & to have the necessary Communi- 
cation with their Friends by Letter during 
our Absence? Are we not to 
have a certified Copy of our Commitment 
to that Country, & of the Orders accom- 
panying it, that we may know in what 
Point of View we are represented, & in 
what manner we are to be treated ?’’ + 

Without troubling itself very much 
about such memorials, however, the Coun- 
cil had arranged the preliminaries, and 
now all that remained was simply to 
transfer the prisoners to the appointed 
place in Virginia, where they were to be 
detained until the authorities of Pennsyl- 
vania should determine upon their recall, 
Concerning the method of their travel- 
ling the Council directed Col. Nicola as 
follows: ‘Council in concurrence with 
Congress, have determined to send away 
ftom this City, the prisoners under your 
Care, [in the Freemasons’ Lodge] They 
must proceed to-morrow over the Bridge 
across Schuylkill. The Light Horse 
Militia of the City have undertaken to 
escort them to the place assigned them, 
but the presence & aid of the City Guards, 
or part of them, will be proper till they 
pass the Bridge; Council depends on 
your attention. If the gentlemen, or any 
of them, prefer their own Carriages for 
the Journey, you are to permit them to 
use them. The door-keeper says he has 
engaged three light Waggons, the best 
carriages that can be had for this purpose. 
But it is necessary to request your en- 
deavors to procure three more. . . . 
But least there be any difficulty in hiring, 
we send herewith power to impress 
enough.’’{ On the 11th day of Septem- 
ber, 1777, the prisoners were ordered to 





* Archives of Pa., 1777-8, pp. 509~10. 
t Archives of Pa., 1776-7, pp. 604--5. 
J Archives of Pa., 1776--7, p.600. 


depart. After a tiresome journey, the 
exiles arrived at their destination without 
any incident of sufficient importance to 
warrant description in this connection. 
At first they were located at Stanton, but 
subsequently the scene of their exile was 
changed to the town of Winchester, in 
the same State. Here they were detained 
for nearly eight months, during which 
time two of their number were liberated 
by the hand of death. While the prison- 
ers were enduring this duress, all missives 
to their friends or relatives had to be 
submitted to a censorship. All com- 
munications had to be shown to the Am- 
erican Commission of Prisoners, and if 
the letters were deemed harmless by them 
they were allowed to pass, but if the 
slightest objectionable feature was de- 
tected, the epistles were immediately re- 
manded to that locality where ail the 
tracts were those of ingress. 

Finally, however, the better element of 
the Philadelphia community began to 
perceive that such conduct violated in a 
flagrant manner two of the most cherish- 
ed rights of man, the inestimable privil- 
eges of personal liberty and personal 
security. General sympathy began to be 
excited because such reputable citizens 
had been sent away from their homes un- 
der no special accusation, and the case of 
the banished Quakers was declared to be 
one of public concern because it respected 
the rights of society at large. . In conse- 
quence of such pressure, in deference to 
the weight of public opinion, the Coun- 
cil at length began to review its action ; 
and, asa result a petition for the return 
of the prisoners, was sent to Congress. 
Its substance is stated in a record of 
Congress. 

The Journal for March roth, 1778, 
states, ‘*A letter was received from the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvamia, dated 
the 7th instant, in which it was stated 
that the dangerous’ example which the 
longer continuation of the prisoners in 
banishment may afford on future oc- 
casions, has already given uneasiness to 
some good friends of the independence 
of these States; and if Congress has no 
other reason for continuing them in Vir- 
ginia, than the Council is acquainted with, 
that such orders may be given as will put 
these people again under the direction 
and custody of the President and Council 
of this State.’? Upon the presentation of 
this document, Congress immediately ac- 
ceded to the request therein contained, 
and passed a resolution directing the 
Board of War to, deliver ‘‘ the prisoners 
of the State of Pennsylvania” to the or- 
der of the Supreme Executive Council, 
that they might be returned to their native 
soil. In pursuance of this command the 
exiles were, after enduring much hardship, 
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finally restored to their homes and families. 

But the repentance of the political au 
thorities does not appear to have been 
very deep seated or comprehensive in its 
character. True, the prisoners were once 
more allowed to take up their domicile in 
their native State, but notwithstanding 
the fact that the journey of the unfortu- 
nate Friends to Virginia had been abso- 
lutely against their inclinations in the 
muter, they were, nevertheless, compelled 
to defray their own- expenses during the 
entire period of their enforced absence, 
in accordance with a resolution passed by 
the Council, April 8th,1777,which express- 
ly declared, ‘* That the whole expense of 
arresting & confining the Prisoners sent 
to Virginia, be paid by said Prisoners.” * 


For Friends’ Review. 
GLADNESS FOR THE NEW YBAR. 


BY M. C. W. 


When in England this summer, I had 
the privilege of attending one of a series 
of Bible readings, held by the Rev. Mark 

‘Guy Peatse, in London. It was a com- 
paratively small meeting, but the presence 
of the Lord was with those who had laid 
aside the business and cares of week-day 
life to have this hour of communion with 
Him. Some of the thoughts gleaned dur- 
ing that meeting, I should like to pass on 
to others as an appropriate message for 
the yet untrodden year before us, 

‘*T will bless thee, and thou shalt be a 
dlessing.’’ Gen. xii. 2. 

This was the text that morning, and let 
us each one take it as our motto for the 
coming year. We may have heard and 
read much of what the speaker called she 
blessed life: the secret of it he said, was 
twofold: Jetting God make me all that 
He would have me. Letting God give me 
all that He will give me. 

How simple it sounds, and yet how 
many of us lose the blessed life through 
fear of what might result if we did thus 
let God make us all He wants to make us, 
and give us all that He would give us. 
Years, it may be, have passed by since 
first we accepted the Saviour’s love, and 
we still are content with the knowledge 
that our sins are forgiven, and an inert- 
ness with regard to the things of God 
has come into our hearts. How much 
deadness there is in the souls of Christ's 
followers! That the wor/d should reject 
the Saviour’s love, is sad enough, but that 
we, His children, should persist in doing 
so, how terribly sad. That there is sucha 
thing as this blessed life of daily, hourly 
communion with God, we cannot deny ; 
we have seen it lived out in the lives of 
some whom we know. Do not then resent 
it,and make all kinds of excuses why it can- 
mot be for you. Dear one, what God has 
“given to one He wills to give to each one 
of His children. There is nothing im- 
possible in you to make it impossible for 
Him to bless you. Accept these words 
then, as personally for you. I will bless 


"Gol, Rec, of Pa, Vol. XI., p. 46x. 
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thee and thou shalt be a blessing. You 
cannot get into the blessed life by talking 
about it. You must do your own preach- 
ing. Meditate long and earnestly upon 
these words, / wil/ dless theé and thou 
shalt be a blessing; just speak the words 
out loud to yourself many times a day, it 
is sweet thus, as it were to sip them, and 
enjoy the flavour of them, and remember 
as you do so, that you are the only man 
who can put you into this blessed life. 
You may spend all your days going to 
holiness conferences, and this meeting and 
the other meeting, but no saint on earth 
can make you take the step that leads into 
this blessedness. 

Think of God as wanting to bless us. 
Then our confidence becomes great. 
We can’t know God without communion. 
We must be at home with God if we want 
to know Him just as with other relations 
in life. Words won’t help us, except as 
signboards to point the way. 

Now go back to our text; there was, 
first, the call in Abraham’s own heart, and 
then there was the call of God. At once 
the hand of Abraham was put in God’s 
hand, not my will but thine, he said. 
The blessed life is opening the door for 
God, then He comes to us and blesses us, 
as He did Abraham. Many of us want 
blessings, we want health, we want 
money, we want to have a good time, we 
want to get on well in the world; but we 
don’t want the presence of God, we are 
afraid of it. When we get up in the 
morning, of course we kneel down and 
say a few words of prayer, and perhaps 
we read a verse or two from the Bible, 
and off we go. It is just like opening a 
skylight a foot square, through which we 
content ourselves with seeing God and 
receiving His gifts instead of dwelling 
under the open canopy of heaven. We 
just touch God in the morning and are 
worried and ill at rest all day. ‘I will 
bless thee and thou shalt be a blessing.’’ 
Think of who that ‘‘I” is who speaks— 
God Himself; ‘‘ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock, if any man hear my 
voice and open the door I will come in 
to him and will sup with him.’’ Most 
people think this was spoken to sinners ; 
but, dear friends, it was spoken to the 
Church, and so it is today. God waits 
to bless us and we keep Him outside. 
True, we havea little hole in our door 
through which we receive much. I get 
many things I am very glad of through 
my letter-box; so with creeds, and many 
other good things, and Chris¢ stands out- 
side. Dear friend, you just want the liv- 
ing God Himself—there you can rest 
your head like a little child on its mother’s 
breast : 


Not a surge of worry, not a breath of care, 
Not a blast of hurry touch the spirit there. 
Stayed upon Fehovah 
Hearts are fully blest, 
Finding as He promised 
Perfect peace and rest. 


It is not God's Gifts, it’s the *‘I'’. Do 
not let us read texts backwards—if you 
put ‘‘thee’’ first it is sure to be a failure. 


[First mo, 


‘« T will bless thee,’’ the poor little “‘ thee” 
is forgotten when we grasp the greatness 
of the *I,”’ Glorious and glad will be 
the day when of each one of us it can be 
said, ‘* Great is the Holy One of Israg} 
in the midst of thee.’" And now, to all 
who read this, I would say in the words of 
our speaker that bright morning, ‘ May 
you forget the sermon, but remember the 
text,’’ and may it be as the canopy of 
heaven above you every day of this new 
year. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE SOCIETY op 

PRIENDS TO THE WORLD. 


Address by Henry Stanley Newman to the 
Young People’s Association of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, 1889. 

(Concluded from page 373.) 

A man in our own town gave his heart 
to the Lord under the Friends’ preaching, 
Next First-day morning he came to the 
Friends’ meeting, and kept on coming for 
some months and applied for membership, 
When he applied we appointed two 
Friends to visit him and examine him as to 
his faith. These two Friends went to see 
him, and began asking him what he knew 
abont the views of Friends. He answered 
satisfactorily, until one of them asked if 
he had ever been baptized, and to their 
chagrin he said, ‘‘ Yes, I have.’’ They 
inquired again: “ When wast thou bap. 
tized ?’” He answered, ‘‘ I am baptized 
every time I go to the Friends’ meeting.” 
He believed in the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit and was received as one of our mem 
bers. That is what we want, the definite 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, and that bap- 
tism is to abide upon us. 

A woman in our town had learned to 
admire the way in which the Friends at- 
tended their meetings in the middle of the 
week. So she thought, ‘I will go and 
see for myself what good they get there.” 
Next Fourth-day morning she started, but 
like some people in England, and some 
also in America, she came about ten mit 
utes late and the door was shut. She list- 
ened at the key-hole. Not a sound was to 
be heard. She thought to herself, ‘1 will 
never venture in there, it would disturb 
them,’’ and she quietly withdrew, saying 
to herself, ‘‘ I will take care to be in time 
next week.’’ She came again the follow- 
ing week in good time, and took the most 
popular seat in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
that is, the bottom seat. The Friends 
came in, one after another, and took their 
accustomed places. Then there was 4 
hush, the door was shut, and as she sat 
there she felt the power of the Lord take 
hold of her heart, and said to herself, 
‘* This is what I have been longing for for 
years.” She often came again, bringing 
with her right-hand and left-hand suppor 
ers in her two daughters. If it was 
for her own soul, she wanted others 
to be benefited. She was received into 
membership, and some ten mem» 
that family, daughters, daughters hus 
bands, and children, one after another, 
have also been received. 
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ST. ELIZABETH. 


St. Elizabeth was the daughter of King 
Andreas the II of Hungary, and was at 
four years of age (1211) betrothed to 
Ludwig, prince of Thuringia and Hesse, 
and came at that age to the Wartburg, the 
castle of Ludwig’s father, in order that her 
training might be as nearly that of her fu- 
ture husband as possible. One of the pic- 
tures in the Elizabethan gallery represents 
her as 4 four-year-old bride coming to the 
castle. It is pleasant to think of her child- 
hood in one of the most picturesque and 
healthful places that wood, stream, moun- 
tain and sky can make. If anything on 
earth could inspire, it would be this. 

An inscription on a great rock, in the 
Elizabethan Ruh, says: 


** God made the world sa fair, 
Worship, wanderer, then ; 

And when o’erwhelmed with care 
Pray! He helpeth men,” 


Elizabeth’s vision was anointed,not only 
for seeing the beauty of the mountain, but 
also the destitution of the valley. Her 
religion was her sole distinction, and it 
was singular only in this. She practiced it. 
She gave the widow’s mite, 7. ¢., all she 
had ; and she was a princess and all was 
much. In 1225-26 the harvest failed and 
she daily fed g00 poor in the Wartburg, 
and founded a hospital at the foot of the 
mountain for those who could not climb 
it. On one occasion, when all of her 
money was gone, she gave to a still desti- 
tute man one of her bracelets; to a wo- 
man when she had nothing else to give, 
she gave her mantle,and it is said that 
when she needed:this to wear to a state 
dinner, angels came and brought her one, 
more beautiful than her own. 

By her plain dressing, her simple living, 
her hospitality, her liberality and piety, 
she brought upon herself the odium of 
those about her, who wished for self-grati- 
fication the money which she spent for 
charity. Her hustand was often obliged 
to remonstrate with her, although he fully 
sympathized with her object: she was 
once carrying, it #3 said, a basket of food 
down the mountain to the poor; on the 
way she met her husband, who asked what 
was in the basket. ‘* Flowers,’’ she an- 
swered. Her husband lifted the cover and 
although the time of roses was long gone 
by, there they were—a basket full of beau- 
tiful roses ; this circumstance was made 
the subject of one of the pictures in the 
Elizabethan gallery. It was piously be- 
lieved at the time and later, that many 
miracles were performed in her behalf. 
She is said to have washed a leper and put 
him in bed in the Wartburg, and when her 
accusers told her husband about it, and he 
went and looked in the bed he saw ¢he 
crucified. As a wife she was successful, 
not only in retaining but deepening her 
husband’s affection for her to the last. She 
always adorned herself for his return to the 
Wartburg, and always appeared better at 
court than any other of the court ladies. 


*This is, of course, a translation from the German, 


It is said the angels brought her for 
these occasions the rarest and finest jewels. 
Her husband in 1227 joined the crusaders. 
He wore the cross on his vest instead of 
his coat, as he should have done, because 
he so disliked to sadden his wife by the 
news that he would be absent from home 
so long. (It was her habit to accompany 
him on his journeys whenever this was 
possible.) He went away, leaving the 
most solemn charges for the care of his 
family in case he never returned. He 
died before he set sail from Italy, and his 
wife and four children in four months after 
his departure were turned into the streets 
of Eisenach in winter without a penny. 
This expulsion is made the subject of an- 
other one of the frescoes at the Wartburg. 


Her widowhood was of short duration, 
but filled with the sweetest and saddest 
storics that can be told. She found 
refuge at Marburg; obtained at last her 
goods left her by her husband founded a 
hospital there, fed the hungry, nursed the 
sick, and left behind her there the 
‘* memory of the just.” 


The sad part is, Conrad, ‘ the scourge 
of Germany,’’ was her spiritual adviser. 
He led her to believe that bodily torture 
led to purity of spirit; for some strange 
reason the doctrine was practiced on her, 
not him. Conrad often whipped her until 
she carried the scars for weeks; he denied 
her every pleasure, even the company of 
her children, and the attendance of her 
faithful life servants. This self-denial was 
carried to the extent that hunger and fa- 
tigue were continually added to torture 
until her death in 1231, at the early age of 
twenty-four. 


Five years later, in the presence of the 
Emperor Frederick the If, and of the first 
men of Germany, her body was raised 
from the tomb for the ceremony of her 
canonization. A magnificent church was 
built to contain it, and the stream of pil- 
grims from all Christian lands to the 
church and now empty casket, is still 
flowing after six and a half centuries. — 
D. W. Dennis, in Christian Worker. 


To say that sin will happen in the 
world is a tolerably safe prophecy ; to say, 
with Aristotle, that we are more prone to 
dissoluteness than to moderation is a true 
assertion ; but tosay that sin is necessary is 
to impeach with the deadliest directness the 
moral governance of God. Sin is mo# ne- 
cessary. Purity is mo¢impossible. There 
have been and there are myriads of Chris- 
tians who shall follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth, for ‘‘ they are virgin” 
in heart and life. It is not the pulse of 
red blood in healthy veins, it is not the 
fervor and potency of youtn’s natural im- 
pulses which make it necessary for any 
man tosin. It is guilty knowledge; it is 
the wilful tampering with temptation ; it 
is the indulgence of unhallowed thoughts 
which pass into words, and deeds, and 
habits, and a debased and weakened char- 
acter. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THE WorLD.—What is the population 
of the wor'd? Some persons estimate jt 
at 1I,500,000,000, and others at 1,434,- 
000,000. 

How are these divided religiously ? Into 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and hea. 
then. 

How many are called Christians? About 
390 000,000. 

How are those called Christians dj- 
vided? Into Protestants, Greek and Ori. 
ental Churches, and Roman Catholics, 

How many are Protestants? About 
116,000,000. These are inhabitants of 
nominally Protestant countries, but there 
are only about 30,000,000 who are mem- 
bers of Protestant Churches. 

How many Jews are there? About 
8,000 000. 

How many Mohammedans? About 
170,000,000, 

How many heathen are there? About 
856,000 coo. Under this head are in 
cluded Shintos, Buddhists, Confucianists, 
Brahmanists, Fetish, etc. 


What is the population of America? 
About 100,000,000, there being 6g,- 
000,000,000 in North America and 31, 
000,000,000 in South America. About 
one-fourth of the people of North America 
and nearly all the people of South Amer. 
ica are Roman Catholics. 

What is the population of Europe? 
About 332,000,000, of whom one-third 
are members of the Greek Church, one- 
third Protestants, and one-third Roman 
Catholics. 

What is the population of Asia? About 
800,000,000, of whom about one-fifth are 
Mohammedans, and nearly all the others 
are heathen. 

What is the population of Africa? 
About 200,000,000. of whom one-tenth 
are Mohammedans and three fourths hea- 
then. 

In heathen and Mohammedan lands, 
how many Protestant missionaries are 
there? About 6,700, of whom 2,700 are 
women. 

How many native laborers? About 
33,000. 

How many adherents? About 2,250, 
000. 

How many members? About 750,000. 

How many organized churches? About 
5,000. 

How much money is expended each 
year by Protestants to give the Gospel to 
heathen? About $10,000,000. Of this 
about $4,000,000 is raised in America and 
$6,000,000 in Great Britain. , 

How many ministers are there in the 
United States to every 800 persons? One, 

How many missionaries are there 1 
every 400,000 souls in foreign 
One. 

What is expected of us? To send tha 
Gospel to every creature. —Gospel Jn 
Lands. 


A NoTeworTHy pamphlet, entitled, 
‘* An Appeal to the Hindoo Community, 
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PHILADELPHIA, First Mo. 16, 1890. 


THE YEAR 1889 was marked by no very 
unusual convulsion of nature, or violent 
conflict of nations. Some of its main 
events may be briefly recalled, as follows : 

Boulanger, the military aspirant for po- 
litical leadership in France, whose am- 
bition and popularity at the beginning of 
the year seemed to threaten the stability 
of the Republic, lost power so rapidly 
that, in Fourth mo., he left Paris with a 
few followers, and has not since returned 
to France. 

A moral and practical defeat of the at- 
tack of the London Zimes on Parnell, the 
Irish leader, resulted from the exposure of 
the forgery of Piggott, in First month; 
although the Commission continued for a 
much longer time its hearing of evidence 
concerning the doings of the Irish pa- 
triots. 

Japan signalized its progressive atcept- 
ance of modern and Western ideas by en- 
acting and proclaiming, in Second mo., a 
new and liberal, though monarchical, Con- 
stitution. In the course of the year, a fa- 
vorable revision of the treaties of Japan 
with several foreign powers, including the 
United States, was agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of those ‘powers. Prejudice 
against granting increased privileges to 
foreigners continues, however, to obstruct 
the acceptance of these treaties by the 
Japanese people. 

Four new States, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, and Washington, were ad- 
mitted into our Union during the year: 
making the number of States forty-two. 

Oklahoma, in the Indian Territory, was 
opened to settlers in Fourth mo. The 
unprecedented rush of people to it did 
not, as was feared, result in scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. Three cities have 
been already organized in Oklahoma; one 
of them, Guthrie, with more than 8000 
inhabitants. 

John Bright died in Fourth mo. ; hon- 
ored by all the world as one of Great 
Britain’s noblest statesmen and most elo- 
quent orators; and beloved by all who 
knew him as a sincere and devout Chris- 
tian. 

The Paris Exposition, the most magnifi- 
cent collection and display of works of 
industry and art ever got together, opened 
in Fifth mo., and closed in Eleventh mo. ; 
on the latter occasion it was reported that 
400,000 people were present. 

A peaceful settlement of the Samoan 
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difficulty by a Conference of representa- 
tives of the United States, England and 
Germany, at Berlin, in Fifth mo., gave a 
hopeful indication of the predisposition in 
favor of peace which now seems to govern 
the great powers. 

An imposing celebration at New York, 
of the Inauguration of Washington as the 
first President of the United States, took 
place in Fifth mo. Its most notable part, 
perhaps, was the discourse of Bishop Pot- 
ter upon the political degeneracy of our 
time, and the needed reform. 

Temperance reform appeared to meet 
with serious set-backs during the year, in 
the repeal in Rhode Island of the prohibi- 
tory constitutional amendment, and the 
defeat in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
of similar amendments. But many signs 
indicate that there is still going on a steady 
improvement in public opinion, through- 
out our country, on the subject of tem- 
perance. 

The great Dock strike of workmen in 
London, in Ninth month, was important, 
not only because of its magnitude and con- 
tinuance, but also because of the outspo- 
ken sympathy of several leading public 
men with the laborers. The necessity of 
the ‘‘ classes” becoming ready to con- 
sider fully the claims of the ‘‘ masses”’ 
becomes more and more manifest every- 
where. 

The Pan-American Congress at Wash- 
ington may be held to afford good prom- 
ise for the future, in regard to peaceful 
relations between and among all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Anti- 
Slavery Conference of the Great Powers 
at Berlin speaks hopefully of a possible 
suppression of the horrible traffic in ne- 
groes carried on in Eastern Africa. 

Brazil was suddenly transformed, near 
the end of the year, from an empire to a 
republic. Our American sympathies ex- 
tend to that mode of government, be- 
lieving it to be the best. Yet the admira- 
tion and personal respect for Dom Pedro, 
as a liberal ruler, and an amiable and ac- 
complished man, causes general regret that 
the change was not postponed until after 
his decease. 

Murderous outrages upon colored peo- 
ple in some parts of the Southern States 
have aroused much indignant feeling, 
shared, we trust, by many in the South, 
and have thrown a shadow of uneasy appre- 
hension over the closing days of the year 
in this country. 


Very GENERAL DISAPPROBATION, there 
is reason to believe, exists at the South 


[ First mo, 


for lynching suspected but unconvicteg 
men, black or white, and for the sh 

and whipping of a number of black mep 
and women on account of the asserted 
crimes of one or two negroes; almost the 
worst of all, the deliberate killing of g 
colored minister (brother of the highly es. 
teemed Principal of the Institute for Col. 
ored Youth in Philadelphia) by his neigh. 
bor, who had invited him to his house, 
ostensibly for an amicable conversation, 

Good men and women everywhere, 
South and North, must condemn such ae. 
tions. But there does appear to be room 
for the belief that a difference exists in the 
kind or degree of condemnation, as to 
whether the victims are black or white, 
Inherited prepossessions are very strong; 
and the feeling seems to linger in some 
quarters that black people are not of the 
same humanity as whites, and that it is not 
$o great a great a crime to whip, or even 
to kill, a colored man or woman as it is 
to do the same to a person of the govern- 
ing race. Must not this discrimination in 
criminality, even if it now affects but a 
minority in the South, be done away with 
entirely? Public opinion in the North, 
once accused of being sectional and il 
liberal towards the people of the Southern 
States, seems to us to be slow in asserting 
itself in deprecation of the tyranny yet 
left, as a remnant of the slave-holding 
days, on the part of a certain portion of 
the white population over the blacks. It 
is not strange that, under such circum- 
stances, many of the latter should wish to 
seek new homes for themselves. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of them have 
gone and are going from the cotton States 
to Kansas and Oklahoma ; a smaller pum 
ber than might be expected, emigrate to 
Africa. The following paragraphs, how 
ever, are taken from the African Repose 
tory, a quarterly periodical issued in Wash 
ington, D. C., by the American Colonia 
tion Society : 

‘¢ One of the wealthiest black men io 
the South lives in Charleston. He is the 
owner of twelve thousand acres of land is 
South Carolina—and yet he is not only 
himself willing to go to Africa, but de 
clares himself anxious that the Goverl 
ment should assist the thousands of indu* 
trious black farmers and mechanics who 
are ready but not able to depart. When 
the Negro represents himself on this sub- 
ject, as he is daily becoming more 
more able to do, he will tell a story to the 


American public which they have not yet 
heard. 

‘From communications that reach 0 
from Negroes in all parts of the South we 
are persuaded that they possess all the ele 
ments among them of a successful and ag- 
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ive colony in Africa. There are skil- 
ful mechanics, engineers, farmers, able 
teachers and eloquent preachers, lawyers 
and physicians, seamen and hard working 
laborers. They are therefore fully com- 
petent, without going outside the ranks of 
the genuine Negro, to lay the material 
foundation and erect the moral and intel- 
jectual superstructure of a civilized and 
Christian State in Africa. Let the numer- 
ous appeals coming from themselves and 
jssued in their behalf by far-seeing states- 
men and philanthropists be heeded by 
those able to assist, and a blessing will 
come upon this land and upon the vast 
regions of the ‘ Dark Continent.’ ”’ 


———- we --— 


RoBERT BROWNING was, undoubtedly, 
aman of great genius ; although time will 
strip his name of some of the present ex- 
cess of his renown over that of other 
poets. He possessed more than most men 
of the creative imagination, which gave 
personality to the utterance of his thoughts; 
while at the same time his reasoning fac- 
ulty was very active. He has been called 
the most intellectual of the English poets. 
What he most lacked was judgment, with 
self-criticism and self-restraint. His fa- 
cility of composition and confidence in his 
own gifts led him too fast and far. He 
neglected the ar¢ of poetry almost alto- 
gether. While capable of writing verse 
as musical as that of Tennyson, he seemed 
to despise melody, and often wrote lines 
of exceeding roughness, as well as of im- 
penetrable obscurity. Most of his longer 
poems will therefore remain unread, even 
by the greater number of those who take 
delight in poetry. Wordsworth’s Axcur- 
sion is long, but it is lucid through- 
out, and contains not only an ele- 
vated philosophy, but passages of much 
beauty; yet not many readers go through 
itall. Browning’s Pauline, Sordello and 
some others of his works are discouraging 
at their beginnings, and, like forests in a 
new world, have no pathways through 
them, His permanent place as an author 
will be determined chiefly by his shorter 
lyrical pieces, which alone would make a 
gteat reputation for any poet. 

Browning has been so much read in his 
Own generation as to have wielded a large 
influence over the thoughts of men. Has 
that influence been for good? Predomi- 


nantly it has been so; yet not without 
qualification. 


It was a fine and noble thing for a great 
thought-leader, at a time when the agnos- 
ficism of arrogant science, represented by 

uxley, and the arrogance of self con- 
Contented culture, as seen in Matthew Ar- 
nold, were trying to persuade the world 
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that ‘‘ the old beliefs are dead,"’ for such 
a leader as Browning to set forth, in 
flashes of light, #o¢ obscure, his assurance 
of the truth of God and Christ. 

“Was it for nothing the gray Sibyl wrote 
‘Czesar Augustus regnant, shall be born 

In blind Judea’—one to master him, 

Him and the universe ?” 

But the tone of Browning’s writings, 
his philosophy and his ethics, were not 
altogether and always Christian. His wor- 
ship was of Power rather than of Good- 
ness. What és, even of human passion, 
he seemed to hold, has a right to be, and 
to act itself out, and the sum total will be 
well in the end. So he wrote in the last 
poem (before the concluding epilogue) 
in his last volume, published shortly be- 
fore his death : 


“ Power is known infinite: 
Good struggles to be "— 


‘* Even as the world its life 
So have I lived my own— 
Power seen with Love at strife, 
This sure, that dimly shown, 
Good rare and evil rife. 


Whereof the effect be—faith 

That, some far day, were found 
Ripeness in things now rathe, 

Wrong righted, each chain unbound, 
Renewal born out of scathe.” 


“T have faith such end shall be: 
From the first Power was—I know, 
Life has made clear to me, 
That, strive for a closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 


When see ? When there dawns a day, 
If not on the homely earth, 
Then yonder, worlds away, 
Where the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play.” 
Browning’s philosophy, here, is that, if 
not of necessity, at least not of freedom 
and the responsibility of created beings. 
He is questioning the goodness of God, 
as though this were to be tested by the 
sum of things good and evil in the world. 
He does not see that God is not the author 
of evil, although He permits evil to exist ; 
and that Love will, in the end, be “ as 
plain to see,’’ not because ‘‘ Power comes 
full in play,’’ but because Holiness, Power 
and Love are alike the attributes of Him 
who will put all.things under His feet. 





THE STUDENT presents, in its last num- 
ber, a more than usual amount of instruc- 
tive matter. We are glad to show our ap- 
preciation of its value, by taking all the 
items under the head of School, in our 
paper of this week, from that number of 
the Student. 


—_—- a ——— 


SHorT-HaND Lessons.—We regret that, 
through misreading on the Plates IV and 
VI, we have, in our last number, put the 
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wrong ones together. Those at work on 
the Lessons will please keep that namber 
at hand until next week, when the corres- 
ponding Lesson and Explanation will be 
given. We have not yet heard finally 
from all those who proposed to join the 
class. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 

Lasson v, Second month 2, r8go,. 
JESUS BROUGHT INTO THE TEMPLE, 
Luke ii. 25—35. 

Gotpen Text.—A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 

glory of thy people Israel. Luke ii. 32. 

When Jesus was eight days old He was 
circumcised and named Jesus, ‘‘ Jehovah, 
the Saviour,” as had been ordered by the 
angel. ** When He was forty days old the 
Holy Family went up from Bethlehem to 
perform two ceremonies required by the 
Jewish law. The first was that of the cere- 
monial purification of Mary. Lev. xii, 
For this two offerings were required,—a 
lamb for a durnt offering, and a turtle 
dove or young pigeon for a sin offering. 
But any poor person might substitute an- 
other turtle dove or young pigeon for the 
lamb, as we see that Mary did. Luke ii. 
24. This was distinctly called ‘ the poor’s 
offering’ (Talmud), and shows the mod- 
erate circumstances of the family. A lamb 
was worth 75 cents (or five ordinary days’ 
wages), while a turtle dove was worth 
about eight cents, and sometimes as low 
as two cents.”—Zdersheim. The other 
ceremony was The Redemption of the First- 
born. ‘Every first born male child, like 
the first fruits of the farm, was consecrated 
to God, and belonged to Him, because the 
first-born of the children of Israel had 
been preserved from the destroyer who 
slew the first-born of all the Egyptians. 
Ex. xiii. 2 and 15. But God afterwards 
chose the whole tribe of Levi to minister 
to Him instead of the first-born. . Num. 
iii. 12, 13. In recognition of this, the 
first-born son was consecrated to God, 
and redeemed to the family by the pay- 
ment of five shekels ($2.75). Num. iii. 
44-43; xviii. 16."—Rev. £. M. Myers. 

25. There was a man in Jerusalem. 
Nothing is known of Simeon except what 
is here recorded. It has been usually con- 
cluded that he was an aged man ; one tra- 
dition makes him the father of Gamaliel. 
The same man was just. ‘A righteous 
man, keeping the second table of the law, 
upright, honest, generous, kindly, a true 
man in all his relations to his fellow-man.’’ 
And devout, ** the Greek word expresses 
the cautious, scrupulous side of the reli- 
gious life.’’—Z/icott. He who is strict 
in fulfilling his duties to hisGod will be 
generous in fulfilling his duties towards 
man. ‘* The truly good man is always 
just and devout ; righteous in his life and 
religious in his spirit.”"—Fe/oudet. It was 
to such a man that God showed his Mes- 
siah. Waiting for the consolation of Israel, 
Is. xl, 1; Mark xv. 43. Waiting here has 
clearly the force of ‘‘ eagerly expecting.” 
Simeon instead of yielding to discourage- 
ment on accountof the badness of the times 
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drew from that very fact ground for believ- 
ing that God must be about to send deliver- 
ance. A knowledge of God’s character 
gained by personal communion led him to 
this hope. And the Holy Ghost was upon 
him. Simeon was emphatically one who 
worshipped God “ in spirit and in truth,” 
and of such Christ said, ‘‘ The Father 
seeketh such to worship him.’’ In such a 
yielded heart God loved to dwell even 
under the old dispensation. To Simeon 
himself the ‘consolation ’’ had already 
come. John xv. 26 and xvi. 13. 

26. And it was revealed unto him by the 
Holy Ghost. We note again the activity 
of the blessed Holy Spirit in the events 
connected with the coming of our Lord. 
More and more we are impressed with the 
truth that His work is altogether for the 
salvation of mankind ; and those in whose 
hearts He dwells will certainly be filled 
with like desires and activities. Zhat he 
should not see death. ‘* The message in 
this case came clearly as an answer to 
prayers and yearnings.” —//colt. 

27. And he came by the Spirit into the 
temple. It is implied that he was led to 
go at a time when he would not otherwise 
have gone. This is an instance of the gui- 
dance of the Spirit in practical things. 
‘« As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. Those who 
surrender themselves to the Spirit, and are 
willing to go where He leads, thereby 
prove themselves to belong to God.’’— 
feloubet, Remember that the Spirit guides 
through reason (Ps. xxv. 9), through the 
Bible (John xiv. 26), through our friends 
(Acts xiii. 2, 3) as well as through our 
ieelings. ; . 

28. Then took he him up in his arms, 
recognizing in the tiny unconscious Babe, 
«* the Lord’s Christ.’’ 

29. Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace. Gen. x\vi. 30. ‘Simeon 
represents himself under the image of a 
sentinel, whom his master has placed on 
an elevated position, and charged to look 
for the appearance of a star, and then an- 
nounce it to the world. He sees this 
long-desired star, and prociaims its rising.” 
— Godt. And at the same time announces 
his own release from his watch. 

30. For mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion. Is. lii. 10; Luke1ii. 6. The Greek 
word here denotes ‘‘ an apparatus fitted to 
save.” It beautifully describes what Sim- 
eon actually saw—7. ¢., not the salvation 
itself in the sense in which the Apostles 
saw it later, but the means through which 
it was to come. 

31. Which thou hast prepared. Heb. 
x. 5; Rev. xiii. 8. Simeon seems to enter 
into the very thought of God in his brief 
song. His faith sces in the little babe, the 
humble child of obscure parents, the 
mighty means which Jehovah had pre- 
pared for the salvation, not of Israel alone, 
but of the whole world. Before the face 
of all thy people. R.V., * of all peoples.’’ 
Compare Is, xxv. 7, which is a prophecy 
of Christ, also verse g of the same chap- 
ter. Christ was to 1end the veil which 
hitherto had hung between mankind and 
God. The rending was to be for all peo- 


ple ; therefore also was the manifesting of 
the Saviour to be to all people. 

32. A light to lighten the Gentiles. Is. 
ix. 2; xlii. 6; xlix. 6; Ix. 1, 2, 3. ‘* Light 
is the source of life, of beauty, of mani- 
fested reality, of warmth, comfort and joy, 
of health, and of power.’’ What light 
does for the natural world that Jesus does 
for the spiritual world. And the glory of 
thy people Israel. Glory is the effulgence 
of light, and the light that shines the 
farthest is brightest at its centre. Thus 
Jesus, though He shone for the whole 
world, was given first and specially to 
Israel. See Rom. ix. 4. Had they ac- 
accepted Him, He would indeed have 
made them the most glorious nation of the 
world ; even now the fact that Jesus Christ 
was a Jew has glorified and immortalized 
their whole history. 

33. And Joseph and his mother mar- 
velled. Were filled with wonder and ad- 
miration that a stranger should recognize 
their babe and utter such marvellous pre- 
dictions as to His future. 

34. This child is set for the fall and 
rising again. Is. vill. 14; Hos. xiv. 9; 
Matt. xxi. 44. The hopes of a worldly 
glory, which the Jews chiefly looked for 
in their Messiah, must fall before they 
could know the true rising again in new- 
ness of life. Tnere must bea fall and 
rising again in every soul that is brought 
iito the kingdom. And for a sign that 
shall be spoken against. The word here 
is the same as that translated ‘‘ miracle” 
elsewhere. Jesus Christ was the greatest 
miracle earth has ever seen, ‘‘ God mani- 
fest in the flesh.”’ All those whom Christ’s 
righteous life condemns, but who refuse to 
turn from their sin, have always and al. 
ways will speak against Him. I Pet. ii. 8. 

35- Yea, a sword shall pierce through. 
The parenthesis should be omitted. His 
mother, richly blessed as she was, must 
suffer in proportion to her love. See John 
xix. 25. Zhat the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed. ‘The death of Christ, to 
which allusion is here made, is the great 
means of reaching and touching the human 
heart. Like the word of God, it pierces 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Swudy the character of the man to 
whom this blessed sight of Christ, and in- 
sight into His work and mission were 
granted. 

2. True waiting on God is an eager, 
hopeful attitude of soul. 

3. Salvation through Christ Jesus was 
prepared in God's thought from the foun- 
dation of the world, and all His dealings 
with mankind until the coming of the Sa- 
viour were a continued preparation for 
this. 

4. The daily guidance of the Holy 
Spirit is a reality, and should be practi- 
cally experienced by all God’s children. 

5. Verse 30. ‘* Many saw the babe who 
did not see the salvation. Many know 
about Jesus who do not know Him.’’— 
Christ in Literature. 


HAVE YOU SAVED THE MAN? 

A few ‘years ago a homeward bound 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of Epo. 
land. The life-boat was launched, and 
away the men went, and were a | 
while at sea. Darkness set in, but the 
people on the coast lighted great fires 59 
that the life-boat might be guided on its 
return to shore. After awhile they saw it 
returning, and a great strong man of the 
name of John Holden, who was on the 
coast, cried aloud to the captain of the 
life-boat: ‘* Hi! hi! have you saved the 
men?’? The captain answered; “Ay, 
ay, I have saved the men ; ’’ and all hearts 
were filled with gladness. 

But when they reached the coast it was 
found that one man was left clinging to 
the mast. ‘‘ Why did you not save him?” 
said Holden. ‘‘ Because we were ex 
hausted,” said the captain, ‘‘and we 
should all have perished it we had re 
mained another five minutes attempting to 
save one man.” “ But you will go back 
to the rescue?’’ They said they had not 
the strength, the storm was so fierce, 

Holden threw himself on the shingle, 
and lifted up a prayer toGod. When he 
had ceased praying six men volunteered 
to accompany him, and John Holden, 
with six men, were preparing to start, 
when the good old mother of John Holden 
threw her arms around his neck and said; 

‘* John, you must not go. What can! 
do if you perish? You know your father 
was drowned at sea, and it is just two 
years since your brother William left; we 
have never heard a word of him since, 
No doubt he, too, has perished. John, 
what shall I do if you perish?” 

John said, ‘* Mother, God has put it 
into my heart to go, and if I perish He 
will take care of you.”’ 

And away he went; and after awhile 
the life-boat returned. 

‘*Hi! hi! John, have you saved the 
man?’’ 

John answered in a trumpet voice, 
‘¢ Yes, we have saved the man; tell my 
mother it is my brother William we have 
saved,”’ . 

There is a man left unsaved in this 
dark, stormy word. Will you try to save 
him? It may prove to be your brother 
or mine. Let us haste to the rescue. 

—Farm News. 

Tue Macnetic Pote.—Prof, Thomp 
son, in a lecture a few years ago, 
that the magnetic pole was then neat 
Boothia Felix, more than 1000 miles West 
of the geographical pole. In 1657 the 
magnetic pole was due North, it having 
bzen Eastward before that. Then it begal 
to move Westward until 1816, when the 
maximum was reached. This is non 
steadily diminished, and in 1976 it 
again point true North. Professor Thomp- 
son says that the changes which have bee 
observed not only in the direction but # 
the strength of the earth’s magnets 
show that the same causes which orig 
magnetized the earth are still at work. 

— Electrician. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


oun M. anp E. T. Watson have re- 
moved to take charge of Friends’ Mis- 
sion, Skiatook, Indian Territory; and 
that will now be their P. O. address. 


JosepH AND Resecca Grirrin.—On 
the goth of Twelfth month, 1889, several 
of the descendants of Joseph and Rebecca 
Griffin, of Spiceland, Indiana, met at 
their house to celebrate the sixtieth an- 
piversary of their marriage. There were 
present, their children, grand children 
and great-grand-children, and some friends 
of their neighborhood. ‘These dear aged 
Friends are about eighty years old, and 
are in feeble health; but their mental 
faculties are bright, and they love the 
brethren in the church. They still live 
on land they bought of the government 
during the administration of J. Quincy 
Adams. 


Tue Lonpon Union of Adult Schools 
is making good progress. Here the use- 
ful influence of the Bunhill Friends’ adult 
school as a centre of operations is very 
obvious. One really large and vigorous 
school for some years carried on with 
much success and blessing is of more value 
in the endeavour to extend widely similar 
work in the metropolis than many speeches 
or meetings without this established fact. 
Contrary to the expectations of some 
“that Londoners would not get up early 
on a Sunday morning,”’ this school of be- 
tween 500 and 600 members begins at the 
early hour of eight o’clock. The adult 
schools in London and vicinity carried on 
by Friends and others are now twenty- 
five. 


THe MipLanpD Union of Adult Schools, 
of which Birmingham is the centre, 
shows a little sign of reduced numbers in 
districts, while in others, if there is at 
present no rapid growth, the schools are 
generally in a prosperous condition. In 
Birmingham, including the Severn Street 
and Priory Friend’s First day schools, 
there are about thirty of these institu- 
tions. It is a great privilege occasionally 
to have the opportunity of looking into 
some of these schools, and witnessing 
their evident well-doing, and the kindly 
loving aspect of so many honest and in- 
dustrious working men who attend them. 
The same may be said of the ‘ Black 
Country,” where so many large and 
Prosperous schools are to be found, par- 
ticularly at Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, 
West Bromwich, Walsall, Dudley, and 
Many other places. At West Bromwich 
It is stated that upwards of 4,oco adults 
attend either morning or afternoon classes. 

the influence of a Wolverhampton 

T, @ prosperous school has recently 

formed as far off as Barrow-in- 
Furness. — Monthly Record. 


THE FOLLOWING items are taken from the 

lian Worker : 

Penpieron, Inv., TweLrrH MonTH 8. 
—Brother and Sister Bergman closed a 
Meeting here Twelfth month 7th, which 

continued seven weeks. There were 
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no Friends here when they came ; spirit- 
ual life was at a very low ebb, and there 
was great opposition to Friends. These 
servants held on to God by faith until 
victory came. There were seventy-five 
professions during the meeting, and a 
meeting started here with twenty-six 
members—all heads of families but two. 
Several of the bright conversions in the 
meeting were middle-aged persons, who 
never had made any profession before. 
We praise the Lord for the visitation of 
His power at Pendleton. Pray for us. 
—Samuel Atkins. 


New SuHaron, Iowa, TWeLFtTH MONTH 
25, 1889.—J. Y. Hoover held a series of 
meetings at this place, commencing on 
the 13th, and closing on the 23d, twenty 
sessions in all. The Lord’s presence and 
power were manifested in all the meet- 
ings. A blessed work was done in the 
church, ard there were eleven conver- 
sions and four renewals. One interesting 
feature was the large number of young 
people in attendance, and the earnestness 
of some of these in the work. The 
preaching of our brother was with great 
power, and his labors in every way pecu- 
liarly appropriate, showing that he was 
divinely led. We praise the Lord for the 
results. Our monthly meeting was on 
Seventh-day, the 21st. Five were received 
into membership, and two more request- 
ed. The meeting authorized the raising 
of $30 for the use of the quarterly meet- 
ing superintendent of evangelistic work 
in needy home fields. A committee ap- 
pointed at a former meeting reported $40 
raised and forwarded to Nebraska, to as- 
sist in building a meeting-house.—G. Z. 
Farr. 

BURLINGTON, Kan., TWELFTH MONTH 
20.—Our Quarterly Meeting lust week 
held here (Centre Hill) for the first time, 
was of much interest to the Friends of 
this part of the State, most of whom 
had never attended one before. Most of 
the ministers belonging to the Quarterly 
Meeting were present, and were favored 
to preach the Gospel to our edification 
and general satisfaction. The occasion 
was highly appreciated by our neighbors, 
who volunteered to open their houses for 
the accommodation of the many visitors, 
although entire strangers to them. The 
Sabbath-school and missionary confer- 
ences were very interesting. A statement 
of our views on prohibition was adopted, 
and will be printed for circulation. A 
series of meetings now in progress, 
promises good results, of which we will 
give further accounts.—/J. Woodward. 


E. Victoria, Mexico.—Our meeting 
keeps up its interest, and sometimes the 
Spirit’s power is very remarkably spread 
over us. How precious to my soul it is 
to remember the several home churches, 
where I have worshiped the living God, 
with kindred and dear ones. And as I 
often recall to mind, while in our humble 
room, the pretty meeting-houses, and the 
dear faces of the worshipers, I magnify 
the narse of great Jehovah, that He sees 
the true condition of the poor, simple 





people, who come together to worship 
God in spirit, leaving their old sinful 
ways. May we ever be remembered by 
you in your meetings. 

Our Monthly Meeting moves on well, 
and though the active members are but 
two, we carry on the business in a very 
parliamentary manner, appointing each 
other to fulfil this or that duty. We al- 
ready pay for expenses of lighting, and 
thus relieving the mission of the care. 
We may hope bright thiugs for the Vic- 
toria mission. Many Americans are here 
now in mining interests or agencies. The 
railroad is expected within a year.—JZ. 
M. Marriage. 
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SCHOOL. 


James H. Biopcett, A. M., of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, a gentleman of long experi- 
ence in educational work and in public 
affairs, has been appointed a special agent 
for the collection of statistics of education 
for the United States. 

Public schools are so related to systems 
of public record that their statistics are 
obtainable througu established methods. 

Incorporated private schools have a 
place in public records. 

Parochial schools generally render stated 
reports to some controlling body. 

Unincorporated private schools form a 
considerable element of usefulness hitherto 
unmeasured, It is desirable to gather re- 
ports of the number of teachers and pupils 
in such schools, without troubling them 
for the financial statements that schools 
supported by public funds owe to the tax- 
payers. 

The enumerators of population will re- 
port each person who has attended school 
within the year, and whether at a public or 
private school; and, for all persons ten 
years of age and over, those who can read 
and write. This will be more than has 
been done heretofore. Other educational 
statistics must be reached by different 
methods, in which every one interested 
may render some aid. 

Any lists of private schools, no matter 
how brief, or names of single schools, no 
matter how humble, open in any part of 
the present school year, with the address 
of the principal teacher of each, will be of 
assistance. 


THE National Educational Association 
will hold its meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, 
Minn., Seventh month 4to 11. Half rail- 
way rates from all points to all who attend. 
Special excursions are being provided to 
the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park 
and other North Pacific points. For par- 
ticulars and free copy of Bulletin contain- 
ing programme, address S. Sherin, Secre- 
tary Local Executive Committee, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Too Late.—The young gentlemen stu- 
dents of the University of Pennsylvania 
have shown their ‘‘ veal” by protesting 
against the admission of young women to 
that institution; with dismal prophecies 
that, if the girls come, the boys will leave. 


It will be the first time in human history 
that the advent of woman ‘‘ cleared the 
house’? of the other sex. The fact is, that 
the co educational colleges, like Cornell, 
Michigan and Oberlin, are swarming with 
students. The Faculty have sensibly de- 
cided to take the girls and face the peril. 
In refreshing contrast to the boyish con- 
ceit that now and then flares up against 
co-education is an address by old ex-Sen- 
ator Maxey, of Texas, before the State 
University, heartily endorsing this feature. 
That an able man, born aod always living 
in the South, should so far outgrow the 
old-time notions of ‘* woman’s sphere,’ 
means that long experience and observa- 
tion in this as in other matters is a more 
valuable basis for sound views than the 
snap judgment of masculine Young Amer- 
ica.—Popular Educator. 


THE BACHELOR’s DEGREE.—The second 
and last day’s session of the Convention 
of the College Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland was held Eleventh 
month 3oth, in the chapel of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, President Low, of 
Columbia College, presiding. Almost the 
entire day was given upto a conference 
upon ** The Significance of the Bachelor 
of Arts Degree.” Professor Edward H. 
Griffin, of Johns Hopkins University, 
acted as referee, taking the place of Presi- 
dent Gilman. Professor Griffin read the 
points which Pres. Gilman desired to 
make, as follows : 


First, the American propensity to mul- 
tiply academic titles so that the real sig- 
nificance of a degree is obscured ; second, 
the tendency to confer the baccalaureate 
degree in so many forms and phases that 
fts meaning cannot be discovered even 
from the name of the institution which 
confers it, but must often be worked out 
by a study of catalogues constructed in 
different orders of complexity ; third, the 
enumeration of the manifold forms of the 
baccalaureate degree now given in this 
country ; fourth, the historical significance 
of the bachelor’s degree, as marking at- 
tainment of the first grade in the fellow- 
ship of scholars ; fifth, the value of a cer- 
tificate the meaning of which is obvious at 
first sight, considered from the point of 
view of the holder of a diploma, and 
secondly from that of the public; sixth, 
the importance of restoring, if possible, 
the baccalaureate degree to an honorable 
significance before it is altogether lost ; 
seventh, the importance of acknowledging 
that it is not essential that any one curri- 
culum should be followed in order to at- 
tain the degree of bachelor of aris; eight, 
it ts essential that the candidate who re- 
ceives that degree should have received 
adequate instruction in ancient and mod. 
ern languages and literature, in mathe- 
matics, in the natural and moral sciences ; 
ninth, it is essential that the candidate 
should pursue these studies in public insti- 
tutions, under competent instructors, for 
a definite period, in a systematic way, 
subject to examinations, the results of 
which are to be recorded, proclaimed and 
certified to by a formal diploma. 
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President Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgeis 
College, was the co-referee of the confer- 
ence. In his address upon the subject he 
defined an academic degree as ‘‘ the grade 
or rank to which scholars are admitted in 
recognition of their attainments by a col- 
lege or university.’? The need of a uni 
form meaning and value for a degree is 
obvious. Degrees have been looked at 
as, first, certificates of attainment, ordi- 
nary or honorary; second, licenses to 
teach a branch ofknowledge with which the 
holder is affirmed to be acquainted ; third, 
licenses to practice a certain profession. 
He believed the first class, as honorary 
degrees, should be given more rarely, 
with more attention to their scholarly im- 
port. Licenses to practice law or medi- 
cine should also be more sparingly given, 
and more of liberal education and scienti- 
fic training should be demanded of those 
who are admitted to the professional 
schools. The bachelor’s degree, as given 
by the colleges and universities of this as- 
sociation, should have an approximately 
uniform value. His judgment and pref- 
eren se would favor holding the degree of 
bachelor of arts to cts historic significance, 
as implying such liberal culture as cannot 
be obtained without the careful, sympa- 
thetic, continued study of antiquity. 


A TWo CoLUMN editorial in the last num- 
ber of the Haverfordian protests against 
the action of the faculty in making pro- 
motions depend on grades of recitations 
as well as those of final examinations. 


‘* This is taking a step backward, both 
as to the marking system evil and the ex- 
amination problem. Each has enough 
intrinsic bad qualities when left to itself.”’ 
We begin to wonder how the student’s 
knowledge of a subject 7s to be judged. 
But our doubts are soon to be resolved. 
‘*Many irifles may render the grading 
manifestly unfair.” The marner of one 
in recitation, with various ‘‘ artifices known 
only to the profession,’’? may obtain for 
him a better mark than is accorded to an- 
other ‘‘ who in reality is infinitely better 
prepared.” Besides, ‘‘a man may be 
called on the only day out of three or four 
on which he has not been able to care- 
fully prepare.’’” Then, too, the professor 
may be partial. The dad qualities of the 
written examination, before alluded to, 
are not mentioned. Its advantages are 
summarized thus: ‘* Here is no chance 
for favoritism; the elements of luck, 
smoothness of tongue or self-confidence 
are reduced toa minimum. What the 
student knows he records, what he does 
not know is omitted, and he is necessari- 
ly judged on his merits.’’ The professor 
may be unfair, but the student never! 
Now we think all this is in very bad taste. 
There is no need to enlarge on the ‘ bi- 
cycle’’ and other devices ‘‘ known only 
to the profession.”” However it may be 
now, these were not all unknown at Haver- 
ford in the past, and they conspired to 
render doubtful the ‘‘ merits ’’ of a writ- 
ten examination. The objections urged 
against recitation grades all apply to writ- 
ten examinations. The self distrustful stu- 
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dent shows to poor advantage. The care. 
less one may happen to get the one thi 
he does not know, and so on to the eng 
of the chapter. In fact many educators 
prefer making promotions depend on re. 
citation numbers, and #o/ on written ex. 
aminations, because oral questioning en. 
ables the teacher to judge a pupil’s know. 
edge better than a written answer to get 
questions which may not be understood 
by all. 

The action of the Haverford faculty ig 
wise because it tends to adjust the ine. 
qualities of both systems, and further jt 
provides against another evil to which the 
editorial in question alludes. The student 
who lets go one lesson in three or four 
without preparation, or perhaps a larger 
proportion, may cram up at the end and 
pass ahead of the careful student whose 
knowledge is much better digested and 
more serviceable. An instance might be 
given in which a boy crammed a large sci- 
entific text-book in three days and received 
a mark as high as any member of the class 
who had spent a term on it.— Zhe Student, 

M. CHEVREUL, the celebrated French 
chemist, recently died at the age of 103, 
He worked in his laboratory, and read 
papers containing the results of his 
scientific research in the Academy of 
Science, until he was over roo. At that 
age it was said of him that ‘* although he 
wears spectacles, he can see without them; 
he is not deaf, he talks with great ease 
and distinctness ; his hands are compare 
tively steady; he walks rapidly and 
surely.”” On his hundredth birthday he 
was asked how he accounted for his ex 
traordinary activity of body and mind. 
He said : 

**I1 do not try to account forit. A 
few years ago, in a preface to one of my 
books, I thanked my father and mother 
for the physical and moral force that they 
transmitted tome. They were both over 
ninety when they died. I have never 
touched a drop of wine, but have always 
drunk water. Ido not smoke nor dol 
eat fish. I take a light breakfast in bed 
between seven and eight, and my nest 
meal, dinner, occurs at six or seven in the 
evening. I have never been attack 
with a fever for wealth. I care nothing 
for riches. Perhaps I might say, wilt 
your Agassiz, who used to live just actos 
the street there, and whom I knew, that I 
have no time to make money. | adore 
science, and I enjoy work. Perhaps som® 
or all of these circumstances—and espec 
ally the pure life and character of mf 
parents—will account for my longewiy 
and for my good health on the ¢ 
of my century.” —E xchange. 

‘« WHERE envying and strife is, theres 
confusion and every evil work. But 
wisdom that is from above is first par 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be & 
treated; full of mercy and good 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy 
And the fruit of righteousness is sowa ® 
peace of them that make peace.” 

—James iti. 16, 17, 8 
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From the Report of Gen. T, J. Morgan, Commissioner of Sixth. The scheme should make ample | men generally will treat them with the 
Indien AGsies, provision for the higher education of the | same gallantry and respect which is ac- 

INDIAN EDUCATION. few who are endowed with special capacity | corded to their more favored white sisters. 

—_— or ambition, and are destined to leader- Twelfth. The happy results already 

In order that the Government shall be | ship. There is an imperative necessity | achieved at Carlisle, Hampton, and else- 
able to secure the best results in the edu- | for this, if the Indians are to be assimi- | where, by the so-called ‘* outing system,”” 
cation of the Indians, certain things are | lated into the national life. which consists in placing Indian pupils in 
desirable, indeed, I might say necessary, Seventh, That which is fundamental in | white families where they are taught the 
‘ all this is the recognition of the complete | ordinary routine of housekeeping, farm- 
manhood of the Indians, their individual- | ing, etc., and are brought into intimate 
ity, their right to be recognized as citizens | relationship with the highest type of 
of the United States, with the same rights | American rural life, suggests the wisdom 
and privileges which we accord to any | of a large extension of the system. By 
other class of people. They should be | this means they acquire habits of industry, 
free to make for themselves homes wher- | a practical acquaintance with civilized 
ever they will. The reservation system is | life, a sense of independence, enthusiasm 
an anachronism which has no place in | for home, and the practical ability to earn 
our modern civilization. The Indian | their own living. This system has in it 
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First. Ample provision should be made 
atan early day for the accommodation of 
the entire mass of Indian school children 
and youth. To resist successfully and 
overcome the tremendous downward 

essure of inherited prejudice and the 
stubborn conservatism of centuries, noth- 


ing less than universal education should 
be attempted. 


















Second. Whatever steps are necessary 
should be taken to place these children 
under proper educational influences. If, 
under any circumstances, compulsory 
education is justifiable, it certainly is in 
this case. Education, in the broad sense 
in which it is here used, is the Indians’ 
only salvation. With it they will become 
honorable, useful, happy citizens of a 
great republic, sharing on equal terms in 
all its blessings. Without it they are 
doomed either to destruction or to hope- 
less degradation. 

Third. The work of Indian education 
should be completely systematized. The 
camp schools, agency boarding schools, 
and the great industrial schools should be 
related to each other so as to form a con- 
nected and complete whole. So far as 
possible there should be a uniform course 
of study, similar methods of instruction, 
the same text-books, and a carefully 
organized and well-understood system of 
industrial training. 

Fourth. The system should be con- 
formed, so far as practicable, to the 
common-school system now universally 
adopted in all the States. It should be 

non-partisan, non-sectarian. The teachers 
and employes should be appointed only 

the most rigid scrutiny into their 
qualifications for their work. They should 
have a stable tenure of office, being re- 
moved only for cause. They should re- 
ctive for their service wages correspond- 
ing to those paid for similar service in the 
public schools. They should be carefully 
mspected and supervised by a sufficient 

— of properly qualified superintend- 


Fifth. While, for the present, special 
sites should be laid upon that kind of 
industrial training which will fit the 

to earn an honest living in the 
Various occupations which may be open 
lothem, ample provision should also be 
made for that general. literary culture 
the experience of the white race 

\ to be the very essence of 
tducation, Especial attention should be 
toward giving them a ready com- 

mand of the English language. To this 
ead, only Raglish should be allowed to 
spoken, and only English-speaking 
Wachers should be quilayel in schools 
"pported wholly or in part by the Gov- 


youth should be instructed in their rights, 
privileges, and duties as American citi- 
zens ; should be taught to love the Ameri- 
can flag ; should be imbued with a genuine 
patriotism, and made to feel that the 
United States, and not some paltry reser- 
vation, is their home. 
with their education should constantly 
strive to awaken in them a sense of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and self-respect. 










dustrial boarding-schools should not be 
returned to the camps against their will, 
but should be not only allowed, but en- 
couraged to choose their own vocations, 
and contend for the prizes of life wher- 
ever the opportunities are most favorable. 
Education should seek the disintegration 
of the tribes, and not their segregation. 
They should be educated, not as Indians, 
but as Americans. 
school should do for them what it is so 


Those charged 


Eighth. Those educated in the large in- 


In short, the public 


successfully doing for all the other races 
in this country, assimilate them. 

Ninth. The work of education should 
begin with them while they are young and 
susceptible, and should continue until 
habits of industry and love of learning 
have taken the place of indolence and in- 
difference. One of the chief defects 
which have heretofore characterized the 
efforts made for their education has been 
the failure to carry them far enough, so 
that they might compete successfully with 
the white youth, who have enjoyed the far 
greater advantages of our own system of 
education, Higher education is even 
more essential to them than it is for white 
children. 

Tenth. Special pains should be taken 
to bring together in the large boarding- 
schools members of as many different 
tribes as possible, in order to destroy the 
tribal antagonism and to generate in them 
a feeling of common brotherhood and 
mutual respect. Wherever practicable, 
they should be admitted on terms of 
equality into the public schools, where, 
by daily contact with white children, they 
may learn to respect them and become 
respected in turn. 

Eleventh. Co-education of the sexes is 
the surest and perhaps only way in which 
the Indian women can be lifted out of 
that position of servility and degrada- 
tion which most of them now occupy, on 
to a plane where their husbands and the 














the ‘* promise and the potency ’’ of their 
complete emancipation. 


Thirteenth. Of course, it is to be under- 


stood that, in addition to all of the work 
here outlined as belonging to the Govern- 
ment for the education and civilization of 
the Indians, there will be requisite the in- 
fluence of the home, the Sabbath-school, 
the church, and religious institutions of 
learning. There will be urgent need of 
consecrated missionary work and liberal 
expenditure of money on the part of in- 
dividuals and religious organizations in 
behalf of these people. 
and colleges have already been established 
for them by missionary zeal, and others 
will doubtless follow. 
work of the public schools is supplemented 
in the States by Christian agencies, so 


Christian schools 


But just as the 


will the work of Indian education by the 


Government be supplemented by the same 
agencies. There need be no conflict and 


no unseemly rivalry. The Indians, like 
any other class of citizens, will be free to 
patronize those schools which they believe 
to be best adapted to their purpose. 





NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


Synopsis of Plan of Work. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. A leaflet to be prepared to containa 
model constitution for State, district, 
county, township and local unions, and 
special effort to be made to organize town- 
ships, the schocl-houses being headquar- 
ters. 

2. Work among Mormon women. 

3. Work among Alaskan women. 

4. All juvenile organizatious in the in- 
terest of uniformity to be called Loyal 
Temperance Legions, 

5- Miss Jennie Smith, superintendent of 
the department of work among railroad 
men, was authorized to form juvenile so- 
cieties in connection with her usual labors. 


PREVENTION. 

Help for working girls in shops, factor- 
ies and hotels. 
PLEDGE (WITH THE ADDITION OF OPIUM). 


“TI hereby solemnly promise, God help- 
ing me, to abstain from the use of all in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, including 





wine, beer and cider, also from opium in 
all its forms, and to employ all proper 
means to discourage the use of and traffic 
in both opium and alcoholics.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


st. Literature to be provided for the 
social purity department. 

2d. Increased effort in the formation of 
temperance societies in Sunday-schools. 

3d. Acommittee to carefully investigate 
the status of the Bible in public schools. 

4th. That all publication houses be 
urged to prepare series of scientific tem- 
perance text-books that will meet the re- 
quirements of our most advanced laws. 

5th. That all unions make special effort 
to extend our work through the press, and 
to circulate the publications of our own 
society—the Woman’s Temperance Pub- 
lication Association. 

Voted to have a committee of five ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee on 
Scientific Temperance Education, to be 
nominated by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


1st. A prospectus of Daily Bible Read- 
ings to be given in Zhe Union Signal. 

2d. The first Sabbath in April is set 
apart for sj ecial temperance work and ser- 
vices. 

3d. Stringent effort to be made to se- 
cure legislation in harmony with the 
Fourth Commandment. 

4th. A remonstrance against open camp 
meetings on Sabbath, Sabbath excursions 
and funerals; against advertising or re- 
porting temperance meetings in Sunday 
newspapers, or patronizing Sunday trains. 

5th. The organization of a missionary 
society within the department, for the fitting 
and sending out of missionaries. 


ADDRESSES, PETITIONS AND LETTERS. 


1. To the House of Representatives of 
the United States, asking that the Blair 
Educational Bill be passed without delay. 

2. To Congress, by State officers, ask- 
ing for a prohibitory amendment to the 
National Constitution. 

3. A petition from social purity depart- 
ment in protection of women. 

4. That an official letter be sent to 
Secretary Bayard, urging that in the Ex- 
. tradition Treaty now pending between this 
country and England, also in all treaties 
with any foreign country, any offence 
against the person punishable under the 
British Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, should be extraditable for any State 
by whose laws the same act would have 
been punishable if committed there. 

5. An address to labor organizations, 
urging them to include total! abstinence in 
their basis of membership, and to help for- 
ward all lines of W. C. T. U. work, es- 
pecially prohibition and the White Cross 
movement. 

6. Thata request be made of each tem- 
derance paper of Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, India, etc., to keep standing at 
the head of one of its columns our World’s 
Directory and also the World’s Petition, 
that workers may cut it out and begin its 
circulation. 
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7. A letter to every minister, teacher 
and editor in the United States, urging 
their active help in the work of the social 
purity department, and explaining the ob- 
jects and literature of the White Cross 
Army ; also, the methods of extending its 
work, 

8. Most diligent circulation of the 
World’s Petition. 

9. Efforts to secure legal restrictions on 
the sale of tobacco. 

10. An address to brewers, distillers 
and liquor dealers.— Union Signal. 


— —————— 


TALKING. 


It has been estimated that a public 
speaker says, in one hour, on an average, 
what, if printed, would occupy fifteen 
octavo pages. In ordinary conversation 
words flow from the lips quite as rapidly 
as in public speech. Supposing, then, 
that all the talk of one day be estimated 
as equivalent to four hours’ consecutive 
speaking, a man says in one week what, if 
printed, would be an octavo volume of 
320 pages. In one year he speaks fifty- 
two such volumes; and in_ thirty 
years he would have an extensive-library 
of 1,56c volumes. It is a matter of re- 
joicing that the talk of society is not thus 
printed and perpetuated. Few men, if 
any, could pass creditably through such a 
severe test. It is said that Swift, at an 
evening party, on one occasion retired to 
a corner of the room and commenced 
noting down the talk of the company. 
Being asked what he was doing, he pro- 
duced the verbatim report of the conver- 
sation which had just taken place. Each 
speaker felt lamentably chagrined at the 
superficial and trifling character of his 
utterances. So, doubtless, would every 
right-minded man feel if some disciple of 
the phonographic school were always with 
us plying his pencil whenever we speak. 
But there is a recording angel by our side. 
Every word is written, though not by any 
visible agency. Our conversation exer- 
cises a power for good or evil on the mental 
and moral life of others, and no word as 
the vehicle of a thought can pause in its 
relative effect. —The Quiver. 


THE FarMeEr’s FRIENDS —Regarding 
the value of birds to the farmer, Professor 
Stearns, in a paper read before the Con- 
necticut State Board of Agriculture, states 
that a young robin in the nest requires a 
daily supply of food more than equivalent 
to its own weight. The swallows are the 
natural enemies of the midget and similar 
smaller insects that prey on grain. It is esti- 
mated that the nestling of a single pair of 
swallows will in three weeks consume half 
a million of insects. Blue birds protect 
fruit trees from insects. The king bird is 
strictly insectivorous and a great protector. 
The wrens would be induced to remain 
near houses if suitable boxes are provided, 
and they war without ceasing upon cater- 
pillars. 


RURAL. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA includesfive coup. 
ties—Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
San Bernardino, and San Diego—embra. 
cing, as General N. A. Miles points out, 
‘‘a territory nearly the size of the State 
of New York, and with natural resources 
of ten times its value.”? This seems a big 
statement, but its truth can be realized, 
without the use of figures, by considering 
that these five counties are capable of sy 
plying the United States with all the figs, 
raisins, prunes, wine, Olives and olive oil, 
oranges, lemons, nuts, and canned fruits, 
that are now imported from France, Italy, 
and Spain; most of them, with proper 
care, equal in quality if not superior to the 
imported articles. Although large quan- 
tities of all these fruits are already raised, 
they are a mere trifle compared to what 
the soil is capable of yielding to a larger 
population. It has been proved over and 
over again that ten to twenty acres of good 
irrigable land are all that is needed to sup- 
port a family, and there is therefore room 
for hundreds of thousands of immigrants, 
However, it is candidly admitted that 
Southern California is a land of more 
promise to the farmer who has at his dis 
posal a capital of a few thousand dollars 
than to the emigrant who brings with him 
little but a team and a pair of muscular 
arms; for improved land, with bearing 
vines and fruit trees, costs from $100 to 
$500 an acre, while unimproved land, 
though it may be had for one-fifth those 
prices ($20 to $100), yields no return for 
several years, unless grain is raised; for 
all the semi-tropical fruits above named 
require from three or four to ten years be- 
fore a profitable crop is yielded. 

And yet personal observation has led 
me to believe that there are special oppor+ 
tunities in this region precisely for the 
farmer with limited means, if he 1s willing 
to curb his ambition and content himself 
with dairy farming and the raising of poul 
try on a large scale for the market. The 
farmers now settled in Southern California 
are so ambitious to become orange, olive, 
or vineyard kings that they entirely neg- 
lect the farmyard, and have hardly enough 
milk and butter and vegetables for home 
consumption. It is almost impossible in 
any part of Southern California to get 4 
good piece of beef or mutton, and chick- 
ens are imported by the car-load from 
Kansas and other ‘ Eastern ” States, and 
sold at absurdly high prices at Los At 
geles, although in this mild climate It 8 
easy to raise chickens all the year round, 
and I have myself seen splendid broods of 
young ones grow up in about half the 
time they need in the East to reacha mar 
ketable size, the simple precaution being 
taken of providing them with dry housing 
during rainy nights. If this is not done, 
their growth is remarkably retarded, 4 
many of them become diseased, and, if 
killed or isolated, will infect a whole yar 
ful of poultry. Cattle-raising, too, ™ 

rove profitable in a region where © 
ante can feed on the green foothills 
and valleys all the “ winter,” and in sum 
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mereat the sun-dried grass or clover which 
covers the whole country. The wild, 
clover-like alfi'eria, which furnishes most 
of this natural hay, grows in profusion 
along the roadsides and in the meadows, 
and even fills up the empty patches in the 
cactus fields. After the spring rains it at- 
tains a height of ten to fifteen inches, with 
adozen plants to the square inch, and is 
so juicy and tender that one can mow it 
down with a cane or with the hands; and 
a week later it is as high as if it had never 
been cut. It looks so luscious and sweet 
as to almost make one long to be a cow 
orasheep in order to be reaily ‘‘in clover ”’ 
for once. Again, the cultivated clover, 
or Chilian alfalfa, if sufficiently irrigated, 
yields half-a-dozen or more crops of hay 
a year, which makes the sweetest butter 
and meat in the world. Yet the Southern 
Californians, as I have just said, import 
most of their butter and meat; conse- 
sequently, if any farmers should undertake 
to supply the local market with home- 
made products, fresher and cheaper, be- 
cause with no freight charges on them, they 
would have a sure source of prosperity 
before them. It is probable that the 
drought of 1863-64 discouraged the cattle 
business; but there has been none since 
that time, and, with the present railway 
facilities and a reasonable foresight in 
storing hay, no disaster need be feared in 
the future. Moreover, one of the best and 
cheapest kinds of cattle food, pumpkins, 
as large as beer-barrels, can be raised here 
by the thousand with hardly any trouble 
and expense. Sometimes they lie in a 
field so densely that one might almost walk 
over it without touching the ground ; and 
I saw several fields in which hundreds of 
fine pumpkins, for which the farmers had 
no use, owing to the scarcity of cattle, 
were left to rot on the ground.— Zhe 
Nation. 


NEARER. 





Nearer, ever nearer, 
Saviour, to thy side; 
All the desert journey, 

Let me here abide, 
Serving, Lord; or suffering; 
If it please Thee best ; 

Only in Thy bosom 
Finding still my rest. 


Higher, ever higher, 
Reaching to the goal ; 
Every fetter loosened, 
Steadfast keep my soul. 
Things behind forgotten, 
Passing joy or pain: 
For Thyself, Lord Jesus, 
Counting loss but gain. 


Deeper, ever deeper, 
Asin lines of light, 
On my heart's affection 
ving precepts write ; 
Every thought made captive, 
Every impulse thine ; 
andering footsteps guided 
By a hand Divine. 
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Lower, ever lower, 

Keep me at Thy feet ; 
Poor and helpless, only 

In Thyself complete, 
Still thy blood my title, 

And thy grace my plea; 
Even in the glory, 

Hiding, Lord, in Thee. 


Nearer by the darkness, 
Nearer in the light ; 
Pressing ever closer 
In the thicker fight. 
Never, never heeding, 
It thy face I see, 
Whether cloud or sunshine 
Brings me nearer Thee. 








—The Christian. A. E. W. 
“WE'VE ALWAYS BEEN PROVIDED 
FOR.” 





“ Good wife, what are you singing for? You 
know we've lost the hay ; 

And what we'll do with horse and kye is 
more than I can say; 

While like as not with storm and rain we'll 
lose both corn and wheat.” 

She looked up with a pleasant face and an- 
swered low and sweet : 

‘* There is a Heart, there is a Hand we feel, 
but cannot see ; 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.” 

And went about her household tasks full of 
a glad content, 

Singing to time her busy hands, as to and 
fro she went: 

“‘ There is a Heart, there is a Hand we feel, 
but cannot see ; 

We've always been provided for and we 
shall always be.” 


Days come and go, it was Xmastide and the 
great fire burned clear. 

The farmer said, ‘‘ Dear wife, it’s been a 
good and happy year. 

The fruit was gain, the surplus corn has 
bought the hay you know.” 

She lifted then a smiling face, and said: “1 
told you so, 

For there’s a Heart and there’s a Hand we 
feel, but cannot see. 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be,” 


He turned around with sudden gloom; she 
said, ‘‘ Love, be at rest ; 

You cut the grass, worked soon and late, you 
did your very best, 

That was your work; you’ve naught at all to 
do with wind and rain, 

And do not doubt but you will reap rich 
fields of golden grain ; 

For there’s a Heart and there’s a Hand we 
feel, but cannot see,— 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shal| always be.” 


** That’s like a woman's reasoning ; we must 
because we must.” 

Shesoftly sai d. ‘I reason not, I only work 
and trust 

The harvest may redeem the hay, keep heart 
whate’er betide , 

When one door shuts I've always seen an- 
other open wide, 

There is a Heart, there is a Hand we feel, 
but cannot see ; = 

We've always been provided for, and we 
shall always be.” 


He kissed the calm and trustful face, gone 
was his restless pain, 

She heard him with a cheerful step go whist- 
ling down the lane, — Selected, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The Morning Chronicle has a report 
from Gibraltar that the British fleet on the 14th 
inst,, resumed the original programme for 
the Mediterranean cruise. From this it is in- 
— that the dispute with Portugal is set- 
tled, 

FRANCE.—The French Government has: 
appointed a committee to examine the plans 
for a bridge across the English channel. 

GERMANY.—Prince Bismarck has pro- 
posed in the Bundesrath the adoption of a 
uniform standard of time throughout the Em- 
pire, for the better working of railways and 
mails and the mobilizing of troops. He sug- 
gests the 15th degree of longitutde east of 
Greenwich, 

BELGIUM.—Advices from the Congo re- 

port very satisfactory progress in the equip- 
ment of the new stations that are to be the 
basis of a systematic opposition to the slave 
trade. 
, PORTUGAL.—It is semi-officially stated here 
that Lord Salisbury, the British Prime Min- 
ister, regards the reply of Senor Gomez, Por- 
tuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the 
last British note relative to the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese dispute concerning territory in East 
Africa as affording the basis for an amicable 
settlement of the trouble, All the political 
groups in the Cortes concur in the opinion 
that the Serpa Pinto incident will not retard 
the two Governments in reaching a satisfac- 
tory agreement. 

The Portuguese Government has forbidden 
the reception at Quillimane, near the mouth 
of the Zambesi, of all British despatches in- 
tended for England, but not intended to pass 
through the Portuguese post-office. That pro- 
hibition is now removed, It is denied that 
Prince Bismarck has offered to mediate be- 
tween England and Portugal. 

BRAZIL.—An official decree just promul- 
gated proclaims the separation of Church 
and State, guarantees religious liberty and 
equality, and continues the life stipends 
granted under the monarchy. 

CuINA.—By the bursting of a waterspout 
in the province of Nanking last week, up- 
ward of one hundred persons were drowned, 
a number of boats were wrecked, and a large 
amount of property of various kinds de- 
stroyed, 

Domestic.—The House Indian Affairs 
Committee had a delegation of Sioux chiefs, 
who are visiting the East, before it on the 8th 
inst. Hollow Horn Bear, of the Standing 
Rock Agency, John Grass, of the Cheyenne 
Agency, and Little Chief, of the Pine Ridge 
Agency, presented grievances of the Indians, 
Grass, who was,the chief spokesman, wanted 
the provisions of the Sioux Commission 
agreement carried out, and also asked in- 
demnity for 8800 ponies said to have been 
run off by General Terry a long while ago. 
The Indians estimate the value of each pony 
at $40. Grass then made an earnest on- 
slaught upon the practice of sending Indians 
to Eastern schools, The Indian youth, he 
said, should be educated at schools at or 
near the reservation, Too few of the Indians 
could be sent to schools in the East to have 
any beneficial effect upon the great mass of 
the Indians when they return to the reserva- 
tions after finishing their education in the 
East. More Indians could be sent to reser- 
vation schools, and these schools should be 
improved, 

He was asked if the Sioux were yet ready to 
accept land in severalty, He replied that 
they were not, and it would be about fifteen 
years before they would be ready. The In- 
dians want to become self-supporting before 
they take lands in severalty. 


The members of the International Ameri- 
can Conference are actively at work at their 
headquarters in Washington, meeting daily 
and hearing arguments from merchants and 
others. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
detailed Special Agent J. Ff, Evans to act as 
Secretary of the Committee on Customs 
Unions and the Committee on Customs Regu- 
lations ; the Post-office Department had de- 
tailed a clerk of the Bureau of Foreign Mails 
to actin a similar capacity for the Commit- 
tees on Postal Communication, -Lieutenant 
Zinn, of the Engineer Corps, has been de- 
tailed by the Secretary of War to assist the 
Committee on Railway Communication, and 
other specialists from the departments of the 
Government have been assigned to other 
committees. These committees are now 


ready to hear statements from persons inter- | 


ested in the subjects they have under con- 
sideration, and appointments may be made 
by application to the secretaries of the Con- 
ference, 

A despatch from Brazil, Ind., says thatthe 
bridge over the Eel river, on the Evansville 
and Indianapolis Railroad succumbed to the 
high waters on the 7th inst. The bridge over 
the White river at Worthington has also been 
swept away. The Wabash river is said to be 
higher than ever before. 

The steamer Norseman, which arrived at 
Boston on the 11th inst., saw a large iceberg 
on the gth inst., in latitude 48.10, longitude 
48.30. It was over 700 feet long and 200 
high. The Westernland, which arrived at 
New York from Antwerp, saw two icebergs 
on the same date. 

A tornado struck St. Louis about half-past 
four on the afternoon of the 12th inst., cutting 
a pathway nearly three-quarters of a mile 
wide, in which buildings were wrecked, trees 
uprooted, etc. 


Died. 
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WALKER,—At Croton Point, N. Y., Ninth 
mo, 22d, 1889, Mary Underhill Walker, agee 
47 years, wife of Richard L, Walker and 
daughter of Abby W. and the late William 
A. Underhill. 

She was a highly cultivated and most in- 
teresting person and enjoyed the respect and 
love of all who knew her. She had given 
her heart to the Lord in early years, but when 
a fatal malady prostrated the physical frame 
her spiritual life manifested increased en- 
ergy. Many expressions of unwavering 
faith were uttered; and confidence that she 
should see her Saviour face to face was her 
crowning hope, In view of the final disso- 
lution she said, “I know a Power that will 
sustain me ;” and as the end approached, “ I 
seem to be filled with the Holy Ghost,” 


HE OVERSEERS or tHzE MONTHLY 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Western District, invite the members and 
attenders of Twelfth Street and Haverford 
Meetings, and any others interested, to a 
course of Lectures on some of the distin- 
guishing views of the Society of Friends, to 
held in the Committee Room of Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, at 8.P. M., as follows : 
Fifth-day, First mo, 16, 1890—Isaac Sharp- 
less, ‘‘ The Spirit of Early Quakerism,’ 
Fifth-day, First mo, 30, 1890—John B. 
Garrett, “‘ The Ethics of Quakerism. 
MFifth-day, Second mo, 13, 18390—James E, 
Rhoads, “ Worship and Ministry.” 
Fifth-day,‘Third mo, 6, 1890—David Scull, 
“ The Ordinances,” 
On behalf of the Overseers, 
Joe. Capsury, Clerk, 
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J. Rendel Harris. 


PPRIENDS' INSTITUTE LECTURE | 
Course—A.ssociation Hall, Philadelphia, | 
Five Lectures, embracing Literature, Art, | 
Science, Travel—all Splendidly Illustrated. 

Fourth-day Evening, First mo, 22—Prof. 
Subject: “Syria and 
Palestine.” Rare Stereoscopic Views, 

Fourth-day Evening Second month 2, 
Charles E. Bolton. Subject: “‘ Russia and 
the Romanoffs.” With about ninety views, | 

Fourth-day Evening, Second mo. 19th.— 
Prof. Wm. D. Marks, ‘‘ The Practical Ap- 
plications of Electricity.” (Brilliant Experi- 
ments, ) 

Fourth-day Evening, Third mo, 5th_—Hen- 
ry W. French, the Poet Orator. Subject: 
“India: Pearls from the Orient,” 

Reserved Seats for the Course 
Reserved Seats for Single Nights 
Single Lecture 


Tickets for sale at 1221 Chestnut Street. 
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the Friends’ Review. 


8 is most 


hy. 


Word-signs. I2—Them [or they] think was your way he 
; but the curve is needed 


LESSON V. 
when an initial vowel precedes, as in ace, 


EXPLANATION. 
In L ithe first letter has the force of th in three, and is 


KEY TO PLATE 5. 
% Ace eyes thief loathe shave shire weak yoke. 
Called ith; the second, the force of th in those, and is called 


8 Sew wrote rise row rout Reno rising roar. 
are stenography advantage a and lor an] period. 


Translate Ls 18, 14 and 15. 


ing. 
11 This week I take my fifth lesson in stenograp 


9 Hoeing shaking heath shoal house hoax height yore. 

10 Recede geyser Kaiser miser spacer chosen pacing fac- 
the. Whenshasthe sound of z, as in was or goes, it is 
called z, and expressed by a thickened stem. 


commonly expressed by the circle 


ek 


(¢ 


Plate 5. 


eee 2) J) 22 )) 2) )) YD 
ae) J) YY AMVYDY 
ewer NT VC YT NG 


ame (C (CC CC CC CC 


g RaYouP Som si Gn ge aoa 


Fa gyre 


7)’ 


8 Al 


| First ma, 


Ts ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa. 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be heig 
at 1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Firg 
month 24th, 1890, at 3 o'clock, P, Mm, All 
Friends are cordially invited. 
The Treasurer will be prepared to receive 
the annual dues. 


M. M. HAINEs, Secretary, 


THE FIFTH SHORT-HAND LESSON, 


Prepared especially for the Friends’ Ry. 
view by Prof, kidon Moran, of St, Louis, 
Mo, (Copyrighted.) 


Pen or Pencil—Which ?—When the re. 
porter writes with a pencil, he should obtain 
one of medium hardness only, keep it sharpen. 
ed, and use it with soft or uncalendered paper, 
For general purposes it is better to use a pen, 
the pencil in exceptional cases only, In every 
respect it will be observed that the pen and 
pencil differ from each other, The question 
as to the merits of each for reporting pur. 
poses has been discussed to a considerable 
extent by members of the profession, Those 
reporters who learned with a pencil, never 
afterwards giving the pen a fair trial, of 
course regard the pencil with greater favor, 
Of those who have fairly tested both, the ma- 
jority prefer the pen. 


iko 


andanail. 4. Milo willtakethem and file them for two 


When 

struck upwards it is called shay. The second, called zhe, is 
mb, asin temple, 

two straight 

The circle is 


Upward 1, called ray, is used more than the 


down-stroke. It is quicker, oftener secures a good angle, 
eyser ; at all other 


revents word-forms from extending too far below 
Sentences. 1. This boy’s name is Jake, and he has a rake 
hisside. 2. He willtake the rope and go and tie the 


Erercise—Moore hide rate heap road ride going reap 


always written upwards, is called hay, and ng, ing. 
saw ease reach rake rose. 


vowel follows, asin sew,L8 In L3 the first letter, called 
ish, has the force of sh in bishop, or té in motion. 
equivalent to s in pleasure, The curves in L 4 are called 
way and yay, and are the same as the consonants w and y. 
theline. Whenthecircle s occurs between 

times it is if possible placed inside the curve. 

put on the left of up-strokes hay and ray. 

cow. 3. This boy’s name is James, and he has @ spi 


Shaded m, called emp, is equivalent to mp or 
stems, it is placed outside the angle, asin g 


| 7 

| or tumble. 
and p 

x 
by 


> 


ions 


aK 
ek 
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